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Handlers and dogs train in dif-
ferent phases of security police
work at Lackland Air Force Base,
Texas. Men and women start with
the six-week law enforcement
school, learning apprehension and
handcuffing techniques and how to
perform vehicle searches and traf-
fic stops. "During the last week of
school, students watch a canine
demonstration," Mosely said.
"They're given a chance to
volunteer to be dog handlers."

Volunteers are given a voice test,
during which they have to yell
loudly and forcefully enough for
the instructors to hear them at a
distance. They perform a strength
test to make sure they can pick up
and otherwise handle a 50-pound
dog. A coordination test shows the
instructors how well the students
and dogs maneuver together.

After passing these tests,
students and dogs attend a nine-
week patrol course. They learn ver-
bal and silent hand signals such as
those for attack, heel, sit and stay.
Then the teams enter either the
narcotics or explosives dog handl-
ing course. These courses can last

anywhere from nine to 18 weeks,
depending on the dog and how fast
both the dog handler and dog
learn the course. Working teams
are taught how to do search pat-
terns of buildings, aircraft and
open areas. By this time, the
handler can read his dog's changes
in behavior; normally the dog will
sit and stay when it acquires a
scent.

"The instructors constantly tell
students," Mosely said, "that nar-
cotics teams won't die if they don't
find the drugs, but explosives
teams will die if they're careless.
Students go through a death trap
problem which teaches them not to
touch anything until the dog has
checked it out. No student ever
makes it through this test 'alive',
but they learn a lot about being
cautious."

After completing school, dogs
and handlers are assigned to bases
worldwide, but not as teams.
"These are not pets-we don't bring
them with us when changing sta-
tions," Walker said. "The dogs are
assigned to a base until their
useful working life is past, while

handlers get reassigned every few
years."

Other than being left behind
when the handler leaves, the dogs
are well taken care of. Handlers
know a lot about veterinary work
including how to give shots, set
broken bones, treat for snake bites,
and about disease prevention and '
treatment. "Some bases overseas
use vets who are assigned to other
bases, and many bases in the
states don't have one on base. We
must know what to do in an
emergency until the vet arrives,"
Mosely said.

Additionally, "We do a health
check on them before we take
them out, and make sure they get
lots of exercise. The dogs get a
special blend of high-protein food,
and we constantly groom them and
clean their kennels. I often joke
that the dogs get better treatment
than, we handlers do!" he said with
a laugh.

Seriously, however, Mosely adds,
"Rico is my partner, my trusted
friend. I take good care of him, so
that he'll be around to take care of
me when I need a savior." O

Sergeant IVIosefy and Rico examine a typewriter for explosives.





